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of the drawing-rooms do not affect its import- , 
ance. If it be better than last year's show, then 
is American Art advancing. If it be worse, then 
is American Art retrograding. Whatever be 
the result of the examination, it is deeply inter- 
esting to all who desire that this country should 
assume among the nations a position in respect 
to this interest equal to what she has taken in 
other departments of human effort. 

We have no desire that the exhibitions of the 
Art-Union should escape the most searching 
criticism. It is what is absolutely necessary in 
this country, if we would raise the standard of 
artistic effort. But let this criticism be intelli- 
gent — founded upon a knowledge of all that has 
been already accomplished here, and a compari- 
son of the present with former collections. Let 
it be animated with a benevolent and patriotic 
spirit, and not utter wholesale condemnation 
until it has carefully and kindly considered the 
merits of every work. 

THE ' ADDITION OF ENGRAVINGS FROM 
TRUMBULL'S PICTURES TO THE DISTRI- 
BUTION MST. 

We are happy to announce that the Committee 
of management have added to the Distribution 
list for the present year, Sixty proof impres- 
sions of the large engravings fromCol.Trumbull's 
celebrated pictures of The Battle of Bunker 
Hill, and The Death of Montgomery. These 
prints measure thirty inches by twenty inches. 
They are all what are commonly called skele- 
ton letter proofs, and in very good order, not- 
withstanding the length of time that has elapsed 
since they were struck off. The paper has ac- 
quired a mellow tone by age, which is even more 
agreeable than the garish white of new material. 
" These plates," writes a correspondent, " were 
the earliest works of merit by an American art- 
ist ever engraved in the higher style of Art. 
Enormous expense was incurred in the publica- 
tion, not one-half of which was ever returned to 
the patriotic artist. The first talent of Europe 
was employed on the plates at twelve hundred 
guineas, ($6,000,) each, and I believe I may say 
that as historic works of their class, they have 
never been surpassed even by his master, West, 
in his series of illustrations of English events." 
The writer adds, " I might mention as a mere 
matter of historic interest, that ihe proofs of 
these prints were sold originally at $40 : the im- 
pressions at $20, and such was the price paid by 
original subscribers." 

An outline of the biography of this artist 
may be interesting to our readers in this con- 
nection. 

Col. John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, on the 9th of June, 1756. He was the son 
of Jonathan Trumbull, first Governor of the State 
of Connecticut. He entered Harvard College in 
1771 or '2, and was graduated in 1773, at the age 
of seventeen. He manifested a taste for Art 
while a student, and copied several pictures to 
which he had access. Soon after leaving college 
the war of the revolution broke out and Trum- 
bull entered the American Army as adjutant of 
the first Connecticut Regiment. Being stationed 
at Roxbury when the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought, he had, as he states, the opportunity 
of being an eye witness of the action which he 
afterwards painted. In August, 1775, he was 
appointed Aid to General Washington, and in 
July, 1776, Adjutant General of the Northern 
Department. In 1777, in consequence of some 



misunderstanding with Congress, he resigned his 
commission and left the army. He went to Bos- 
ton, where he remained until 1779, engaged in 
studies connected with Art. Having ascertained 
through Governor Bowdoin the possibility of his 
going in safety to London and studying his 
profession under Mr. West, he embarked for 
France in May, 1780, and from thence found his 
way to London. He was received kindly by Mr. 
West, with whom Stuart was then a pupil. He 
pursued his studies uninterruptedly for several 
months, until November, when he was arrested 
on suspicion of high treason, and not released 
until the following June, (1781.) After his re- 
lease he returned to America. In 1784 he went 
to London again, where he recommenced his 
studies under Mr. West, and pursued them with 
great diligence, so that in 1785 he painted his 
first original composition — Priam bearing back 
to his palace the body of Hector. Inl786he fin- 
ished his picture of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
" The success of the Priam and Hector" says 
Mr. Trumbull, in a narrative communicated to 
Mr.Herring," induced him to commence aproject 
which had long been floating in his mind of paint- 
ing a series of pictures of the principal scenes of 
the revolution. He began with the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, which was composed and finished 
in the early part of 1786. In the three subse- 
quent months of the same year, the Death of 
Montgomery before Quebec was composed and 
painted. The pictures met with general appro- 
bation, not only in London but in Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden and other parts of the continent. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who saw the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill at Mr. West's, supposed it to havebeen 
painted by that artist, and said to him, " This is 
better colored than your works generally are." 
Both this and the Quebec were as soon as possi- 
ble placed in the hands of eminent engravers, 
for the purpose of being published from the press. 
Among others they were seen by Mr. John Ad- 
ams, then in Londdn, and Mr. Jefferson, in Paris, 
to whom the project was communicated of paint- 
ing a series of national pictures, which they high- 
ly approved, and by their concurrence the sub- 
jects were chosen, (several of which have since 
been executed,) and he proceeded to arrange and 
adjust the composition of those subjects. 

Col. Trumbull afterwards painted a subject 
from British history, the Sortie of the Garrison 
of Gibralter, which is now in the Boston Athe- 
nseum. This work is considered his chef d'oeuvre. 
It was pronounced by Horace Walpole the finest 
military picture ever painted north of the Alps. 
It has been admirably engraved by Sharpe. In 
1787, the artist visited Paris, and painted the 
portraits of Mr. Jefferson, and of the French offi- 
cers who assisted in the capture of Cornwallis, 
at Yorktown. In 1789 he returned to America, 
and commenced painting the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Surrender of Cornwallis. 
" About this time," says Dunlap, " he published 
a prospectus of his intended work, and solicited 
subscriptions for the prints of Bunker Hill and 
Quebec. He obtained nearly three hundred sub- 
scribers at six guineas for the two prints, and 
half the money paid at the time of subscription." 
In 1790, he painted the full length portrait of 
General Washington, and in 1791 that of Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, both for the City Hall in 
New-York. In 1792 he painted another full 
length of Washington for the city of Charleston. 
He spent the years 1791, '92 and '98 principally 



in painting portraits for his large historical pic- 
tures. In 1794 he went to England as Secretary 
to Mr. Jay, but returned soon after the signing 
of the treaty. He was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners under the treaty, and went to Eu- 
rope again in 1796, where he remained in dis- 
charge of the duties of this trust until 1804; 
During this residence abroad, the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill was engraved at Stutgard. On his 
return he brought with him a large collectionof 
pictures by the old masters, which were exhib- 
ited to the public in the room afterwards occu- 
pied as the saloon of the Park Theatre in New- 
York. It is said that they did not attract suffi- 
cient attention to pay the charges of exhibiting. 
Col. Trumbull, after his arrival in 1804, estab- 
lished himself in New-York as a portrait painter, 
and produced numerous works, several of which 
may be seen at the City Hall. In 1808, he went 
to London again, where he remained until 1816. 
During this period he painted The Womantaken 
in Adultery, and Christ Blessing little Children. 
In 1816-17 he procured from Congress an order 
for four pictures for the rotunda of the Capitol, 
the architect of which made his design to accom- 
modate eight, each eighteen feet by twelve. 
Thirty-two thousand dollars were appropriated 
for these works, a portion to be paid in advance. 
The subjects chosen by Congress were theDecte- 
ration of Independence, The Surrender ofBur- 
goyne, The- Surrender of Cornwallis, and 
The Resignation of Washington. The last of 
this series of paintings, was completed in 1824. 
They have been made familiar to our readers 
both by engravings and description. After that; 
time until his death, he occupied himself prin- 
cipally in re-touching his works. About the year 
1831, Col. Trumbull, by an arrangement with 
the corporation of Yale College, conveyed to them 
all his paintings and works of Art, including the 
original sketches which he made for his large 
pictures. For this he received an annuity of 
fifteen hundred dollars, and the College erected 
a gallery to receive the collection. Upon the 
completion of this gallery he removed to New 
Haven, but soon afterwards was obliged by 
the state of his health to return to New-York, 
where he died on the 10th day of November, 1843, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

The plate of the Battle of Bunker Hill, was 
engraved by J. G. Miiller, and that of the Death 
of Montgomery, by J. F. Clemens. They are 
both, as we have stated, admirably executed, and 
impressions from them are growing more and 
more valuable every day. Bryan, in his Dic- 
tionary, says of Miiller, that he was born at 
Bernhausen in Wurtemburg in 1747. He was 
favored with the protection of the Duke, and was 
sent to Paris in 1770, where he became the pu- 
pil of J. G. Wille. His progress under that mas- 
ter was considerable, and his talents procured 
him a reception into the Academy at Paris in 
1776. He soon afterwards returned to Stutgard, 
and was appointed Director of the Academy of 
Dresden. We have by him several plates en- 
graved in the most finished style of his instruc- 
tor. Miiller engraved only thirty-three plates. 
His Madonna Delia Seggiola, engraved in 1824, 
for the Musc6 Francais, is by many considered 
superior to the print of the same subject by Ra- 
phael Morghen. He was elected successively a 
a member of the principal German Academies — 
was presented in 1808, by the king, Frederick of 
Wurtemburg, withthe order of Civil Merit, and 
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in 1818 was made a knight of the Wurtemburg 
crown. He died at Stuttgard in 1880. 

It is proposed to distribute thirty pairs of 
early proofs of the engravings of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill and the Death of Montgomery, 
among the members of the American Art-Union 
for 1850, and we confidently anticipate that this 
annonncement will be received by them with 
great gratification. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 

THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY ARTISTS. 

NO. V.— VENICE AND TITIAN. 

It is not for the sake of the Fine Arts that the 
traveller visits Venice. That city, which , of all 
others in the world, most excites and most grat- 
ifies curiosity— which is anticipated with so 
much enthusiasm, and remembered with such 
peculiar delight— is so attractive for its own 
sake, and so crowded with souvenirs of historic 
and romantic interest, that few think of it as 
one of the cities of Art, or expect from it sources 
of enjoyment such as they have left behind them 
in the galleries of Kome and Florence. 

It is not until after the first charm of novelty 
has worn off; until after the winged lions of St. 
Mark, the gliding gondolas and the grand canal, 
the Ducal Palace, where Othello discoursed, and 
the Rialto where Antonio rated Shylock, have 
become familiar localities, that one begins to 
enquire for such prosaic realities as pictures, 
frescoes and statues. 

Nevertheless, the glories of Italian art may 
be said to begin and end at Venice. In the gor- 
gious architecture of the Cathedral of St. Mark, 
and the ancient mosaics still glowins on its 
walls, you find the earliest reproduction of By- 
zantine art, the parent of all modern excellence 
and beauty in painting ; and in the works of 
Titian and his Scholars, the last radiance that 
preceded the decline of art in the end of the six- 
teenth century. 

In speaking of Byzantine Art, it must be re- 
membered that during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, while Italy was in a state of barbarism 
and almost savage night, it was only in the Eas- 
tern or Byzantine Empire, especially in Constan- 
tinople, its capital, that the arts survived They 
barely survived, having just vitality enough to 
keep up the connecting link between art and the 
Church. The Madonna and child, the Saviour 
in the agonies of crucifixion, the Saints of the 
Eastern Church, were painted by the Byzantine 
Masters in form and colors, that to our eyes 
seem hideous and revolting ; but which served 
to transmit to periods of larger light and fuller 
power the types and models that later artists 
have reverently followed. On the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204, the suspended inter- 
course between the East and the West of Europe 
was resumed, and Byzantine artists emigrated 
to Italy. Even before that time there had been 
some correspondence between Venice, which has 
always preserved a semi-Oriental character, 
and these Eastern artists, from whose designs 
the earliest mosaics of St. Mark's were executed 
as early as the twelfth century. It is thus 
that this venerable and patriarchal Cathedral, 
whose foundations were laid in the year 977, 
with its mosque-like domes and cupolas, and its 
Oriental prodigality of ornament, forms a con- 
necting link between ancient and modern art. 



Although Venice was in this way the cradle 
of Italian art, there was no Venetian school of 
painting, properly so called, until the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. About that period it 
seemed as if all over Italy, the seed that had 
been sown by the Byzantine pioneers began to 
spring up, and bring forth its thirty, sixty, and 
hundred fold. The Tuscan and Umbrian schools, 
the fruit, in part, of the religious spirit of the 
age, had already developed their resources and 
foreshadowed the high destinies of Art. The 
schools of Padua and Upper Italy, distinguished 
more particularly for classic excellence in 
drawing, perspective and form, had produced 
works of high merit, and had given an impulse 
to Painting, throughout the regions now known 
as Piedmont. In Germany also, particularly in 
the Netherlands, there was a revival of Paint- 
ing, and a Venetian artist, Antonello da Messi- 
na by name, repaired thither to study in the 
school of the famous Johann Van Eyck, and to 
learn his method of painting with oils. . Upon 
his return, he communicated to his brother ar- 
tists the results of his mission, and the painters 
of Venice, thanks to his enterprise, instructed 
themselves in a richer and more vivid style of 
coloring than was practised in any other part 
of Italy. 

The tendencies of Art in Venice took shape 
and form from the genius of the place, and the 
traits of Venetian character. It was not An- 
tonello's journey to the Netherlands alone, that 
gave to the artists of that brilliant city their 
pre-eminence in the art of coloring. They were 
surrounded by the dazzling magnificence in 
which the merchant princes of Venice delighted 
to display their wealth ; they lived in an en- 
chanted region where the ordinary disturbances 
of city life never intruded-where there was noth- 
ing except the imperceptible effects of time — 
imperceptible from day to day — to mar the har- 
mony and beauty of those gorgeous hues which 
decorated the exterior walls of the palaces and 
churches of Venice, and which even now, in 
their decay, contrast so grandly with the green 
waters from which they rise. The festive spirit 
of the people, their bonhommie and natural 
gaity of heart, their lavish fondness for display 
and show, their ardent and enthusiastic temper- 
ament, added another element to the style of 
Venetian Art. It allied itself to nature in its 
freest, fullest and most joyous forms. It sought 
for the field of its power, not in the delineation 
of spiritual feelings, or in the display of emo- 
tions apart from the realities of life, but in the 
truths of existence as they lay everywhere 
around, open to the senses, and familiar to daily 
experience; these it aimed to present in the 
most pleasing, brilliant, and powerful manner. 
Its treatment of religious subjects was serious, 
but yet sensuous. The Venetian painter could 
be grave, but he was rarely etherial ; he found 
the types and models of heavenly beauty only 
in the beauties of his native Venice. 

Long after the Venetian painters had estab- 
lished a pre-eminence for themselves in their pe- 
culiar province, at a period when Tuscan Art 
had reached its highest point, in the works of 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and the youthful promise 
of Michael Angelo ; when Umbrian Art exhibit- 
ed its lofty aims in the matured powers of Per- 
ugino, and the dawning geuius of Raphael, 
Titian appeared on the scene to dispute the 
palm with these great masters, and to bring art 



to its last stage of perfection in Venice, almost 
simultaneously with its decline in all other parts 
of Italy. 

Titian Vecelli was born in 1477, at Capo 
del Cadore, a small town on the confines of Fri- 
uli, one of the dependencies of Venice. His 
parents were of honorable descent, and he was 
probably named after St Titian, an ancient 
Bishop of Odessa, with whom they claimed kin- 
dred. He was precocious enough in the exhi- 
bition of his genius for painting, to induce his 
father Gregorio to carry him, when a boy of only 
nine or ten years of age, to Venice, and to place 
him under the direction of Sebastian Zuccato, 
and his brother, Francis Zuccato, to be instruct- 
ed in the art of painting and working in mosaic, 
a species of artistic labor always in high vogue 
at Venice. He soon left these instructors, how- 
ever, and joined himself to Giovanni Bellini, an 
artist of great repute, who is said to have intro- 
duced the fashion of portrait painting at Venice, 
and thus set an example which his future pupil 
followed with far greater success. 

At the time of Titian's entrance upon the 
world, about the year 1500, Giorgione, a distin- 
guished pupil of Bellini, and whose powers, in 
fact, surpassed those of his master, returned to 
Venice, after an absence of some time, and was 
entrusted with the painting of some frescoes in 
a building called the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, or 
Office of the Germans, at the foot of the Rialto, 
and which the Senate had ordered to be embel- 
lished in the most magnificent style. Titian, 
through the exertions of a friend at Court, was 
also employed to paint a fresco on one of the 
fronts, and set about the work with ardor, re- 
joiced at an opportunity of entering into compe- 
tition with Giorgione, his equal in years, but 
vastly his superior in reputation. On this occa- 
sion, Titian executed a representation of Judith, 
so spirited in design, and so splendid in color, 
that on its being exhibited to the public, it was 
immediately attributed to Giorgione. The story 
goes that the latter was complimented by some 
of his friends, who were ignorant of the true 
facts, for having outdone his other works on the 
Fondaco, by this Judith. The mortified artist 
replied, that the Judith " was not his, but his 
masters," and thereupon shut himself up in his 
house for some days, renouncing all acquaint- 
ance with Titian, while he conceded to him the 
highest praise, and declaring that " he was a 
painter from his mother's womb." 

In 1511 Giorgione died, and the year after, at 
the age of ninety, the patriarch Giovanni Bel- 
lini, his master and Titian's. The latter was 
thus left without a rival, and his first task was 
to finish the paintings which the premature death 
of Giorgione had left incomplete. Upon this, he 
settled at Venice, married, and devoted himself 
to the pursuit of his profession, with a zeal 
which his townsmen rewarded with liberal 
patronage. 

The usual destiny of the artists of his time 
awaited Titian. Leo X., who had already se- 
cured the services of Raphael and the other 
distinguished painters of Italy, solicited him to 
come to Rome, by the offer of honorable appoint- 
ments and a liberal recompense. He was pre- 
vailed upon, however, to delay his departure 
from Venice, and before he had determined to 
go, Leo died, and Titian abandoned for the time 
all thoughts of the journey to Rome. 

The churches and religious institutions of Ven- 



